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BILL JONES COAXING HENRY SPROWL 
FROM CHURCH. 


How true as the wise man said—* one 





sinner destroyeth much good.” Bill 


Jeaes is the most ripe in wickedness of 


any boy we ever saw, who has not seen 
thirteen summers. His father died when 
he was an infant, and his mother being 
left with property, lavished much upon 
this only son of her love. Greatly to his 
disadvantage was he allowed to have 
every thing he wanted, his fond mother 
hoping that as he grew older he would 
grow better, and not perplex her so much 
as when he was quite young. But how 
sad to relate, that every day Bill Jones 
waxed worse and worse—frequently hav- 
ing been found stealing fruit and doing 
things that would have placed him in the 
house of correction, had not the people 
so greatly respected his widowed mother, 
who seemed to be quite blind to her son’s 
faults. 

Early one morning last September, 
Mr. Y. acquainted Mrs. Jones with her 
son’s wicked conduct, the night before ; 
but she thought her neighbor must be 
mistaken, for when Billy came in, she 
asked him about the matter, and he de- 
¢lared that so far from being guilty, he 
‘was not at the place, and he knew that it 
must have been another boy, for it was 
not him. Although Mrs. Jones had fre- 
quently caught her son in stories, still she 
was slow to believe that he would tell 
such a bare faced lie. Now Bill Jones had 
always been to Church with his mother, 
and sat where his dear father used to, but 
for some months past, it was with great 
difficulty that Mrs. Jones could persuade 
him to accompany her to Church; for 
she having bought a little gun, hoping he 
would be a better boy, he was more than 
ever undutiful. Yes, he would even steal 
away on the Sabbath to shoot squirrels 
and blue jays. 

It so happened one Sunday morning 
that his mother was sick and unable to go 
to meeting, but she called Billy into her 
room, and made him promise to be a good 
boy that day and go to Church, and stop 
to the Sunday School. 

Well, he got ready, and when no one 











saw him, he slipped out the back way, and 
run into the woods with his fusee. He 
then ran down to the pond, or small lake, 
and left his gun in a hollow tree by its 
margin. He then cut across the fields to 
the highway that leads to the meeting- 
house, a part of which is seen in the 
picture. 

In a short time there came along three 
boys, and Bill tried to prevail on them to 
accompany him to the pond, for he had 
something there to show them that would 
please them more than to go to Church. 
At length, by his fair stories and entrea- 
ties he prevailed on one of them, (Henry 
Sprowl,) to accompany him, while. the 
other boys, like men, walked along. You 
can just see them quite near to the meet- 
ing house. 

We ought to tell you that after Henry 
had consented to play truant, with wick- 
ed and disobedient Bill, he all at once 
stopped, and proposed to go back, but 
Bill held on to his hand and would not 
let him go.— Youth’s Guide. 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WILLIAM AND FANNY,«=Part SEconp, 
Tue PRESENT. 


Just at the time when Mr. Allwyn told 
Fanny that he had brought her a letter 
and a present from New York, her moth- 
er came in with her work and sat down 
by a table in the centre of the room. 
Fanny was a kind and generous girl, but 
she was of a rather impatient disposition, 
and she ran to her father’s valise which 
was lying upon achair; but it was fas- 
tened closely with a little brass padlock 
which she could not open. ‘O! father, 
do come and open it,” said Fanny, “I 
cannot wait a single minute.” 

‘*All in good time, Fanny; my feet 
feel very uncomfortable; will you bring 
me the boot-jack?” 

‘Fanny went and got the boot-jack for 
her father, and he drew off his boots. 
** Now, father, = 

‘* But would you have me walk about in 
my stockings ?”’ Fanny ran for a pair of 
slippers and put them down close to her 
father’s feet, and he put them on. 

** Now, father, you will surely give me 
the present.” 

“[ should feel much more comfortable 
in my dressing gown,” said Mr. Allwyn. 
Fanny went for her father’s dressing- 
gown which was up stairs. She looked 
very cross when she left the room, and 
she felt almost ready to cry; but when 
she was coming down the stairs, she hap- 
pened to think of what her mother had 
said to her that very morning; that she 
must not expect to have every wish grat- 
ified on the instant, but that she must 
sometimes practice a little self-denial, and 
think of the comfort and convenience of 
others. She remembered how kind her 
father had always been to her, and when 
she came into the room, and put the 
dressing-gown into his hands there was a 
pleasant smile upon her countenance. 
‘Shall I do any thing else for you, papa,” 
said she. 

‘*No, my dear, I thank you. 





Yes— 


ar . 


feel in my coat pocket, and take out a 
little hef"'which you will find there.” 

After looking in all the pockets Fanny 
found the key, and she gave it to her fa- 
ther, and then she stood by and waited 
very patiently while he unstrapped and 
unlocked his valise, and took out one 
thing after another. First, came some 
large bundles done up in coarse paper, 
and then some smaller bundles, and then 
some loose articles of dress. Fanny did 
not think that any of these contained her 
present > but when her father took out a 
small square package, done up neatly in 
blue paper, she thought that it looked ex- 
actly like what she had expected to see. 
Yes, that was it, and the letter was fas- 
tened on the outside. Fanny untied the 
string, and broke the seal of her letter, and 
read as follows: 

New York, June 25th, 18—. 

Dear Cousin Fanny,—My uncle has 
invited me to make you a visit, mother 
has given her permission, and if nothing 
happens to prevent it, I shall be with 
you next week on Friday. It is not 
worth while to write you a long letfer, 
when I am going to see you so soon. } 
fike to talk better than to write, and it 
will be very pleasant to tell you every 
thing wheel see you. 

Mamma will send two books; she 
wishes you to accept of one for yourself, 
and to give the othér to your brother 
William. I am very happy that I shall 
see you so soon. [I shall bring my dolls, 
and my little Shock. Good bye. 

Your affectionate cousin, Mary Hits. 


Fanny was overjoyed to hear that her 
cousin Mary was coming to see them. 
When she had uttered several exclama- 
tions of pleasure, and had danced two or 
three times around the room, holding the 
letter over her head like a flag, she sud- 
denly thought of her present, and taking 
off the blue paper, she beheld two nice 
books. One was Evenings at Home, in 
two small volumés, with wood cuts; and 
the other, volume which was thicker and 
larger, was a history of Quadrupeds with 
elegant plates. ‘*O!” cried she, looking 
over the leaves of the latter, ‘‘* what a 
beautiful book; and just what William 
and I were wishing for, mamma. Here 
is a splendid elephant, with a great many 
stories and anecdotes about him; and 
there is a zebra with his beautiful black 
stripes; and. here is a camel and a rhi- 
noceros; and O! there is an elegant 
spotted- deer, with his slender legs and 
his tall horns; and here are all kinds of 
dogs; how glad I am to get this book.” 

When Fanny had taken a look at most 
of the plates, and had ascertained that 
the book was full of interesting stories, 
she looked at the other one, Evenings at 
Home. ‘This she liked very well, but 
not so much as the first. After looking 
it over-for some time, she suddenly be- 
came very grave and thoughtful. At last 
she said, ‘“*One of these books is for 
William; which must William have, 
mamma?” 

“That is for you to say, Fanny; I 
presume your aunt intended that you 
should decide that.” 

“I! must I decide it?” let me look 





again, and she looked and thought a long 








time ‘* Evenings at Home is very pret- 
ty; and here is the story of Indur, and 
the Fairy Order, and King Alfred in the 
cottage. Yes, it is very pretty, and would 
be very useful to William. Here are 
descriptions of trees, and plants, and 
metals; and accounts of many curious 
things. I think I had better give this to 
William. But the other is certainly 
much prettier. It has a great many pic- 
tures of horses, and William is always 
drawing horses. Here is the coach- 
horse, and the hunter, and the race horse, 
and the pack horse, and the English 
pony, and the Shetland pony. William 
is very fond of learning about animals, 
and I know that he would like this best; 
but then, I like it best too, mamma, and 
I can keep it if I choose.” 

Fanny looked at her mother, and she 
thought that her mother looked some- 
what grave. ‘I wish you would tell me 
which I must give to William, and then I 
should know what to do,” said Fanny, 
rather pettishly. 

“IT think,” said her mother mildly, 
‘that whichever you gave to William, he 
would be satisfied.” 

‘Why, I think so too,” said Fanny, 
but perhaps I should not feel satisfied my- 
self. I wish that you or my father would 
tell me what I ought to do; it is very 
difficult to decide when we both wish for 
the same thing.” And Fanny stood with 
an anxious expression of countenance 
looking at the History of Quadrupeds. 

‘Can you not think of any rule to as- 
sist you, Fanny?” said her mother. 
“Try.” 

Fanny stood thoughtfully for a minute 
or two, and then said, ‘1 know what you 
mean, mother, the Golden Rule. I have 
been thinking of that. And I have been 
thinking too, how William gave me the 
battledores which my aunt sent to him at 
the same time with the cup and ball. My 
mind is made up. I shall be much hap- 
pier if I give him the Quadrupeds; it will 
please him so much, and it will look so 
handsome in his library ; and he will lend 
it to me sometimes, I am sure.” 

Mr. Allwyn had been sitting at a desk 
with his back towards her, while Fanny 
had been making up her mind; but he 
now looked round with a smile, and 
beckoned her to come to him. He kissed 
her, and told her that she would always 
be satisfied with herself, if she followed 
the Golden Rule in her dealings with oth- 
ers. Her mother gave her a kiss also, 
and told her that she had decided very 
well; and that she thought Evenings at 
Home was best adapted for her, and the 
History of Quadrupeds for her brother. 
Just then, Fanny heard William’s step in 
the hall, and she ran out to give him his 
present. He was quite as much pleased 
with it as Fanny had expected he would 
be, and she was glad that she had decid- 
ed as she had done. In the evening, 
William drew a picture of a horse and a 
coach dog on Fanny’s porcelain slate ; 
and he read to her some pretty stories 
from his new book, and Fanny felt how 
much better it was to be beloved by her 
father and mother, and brother, and to 
feel that she had done right, than to be 
the owner of the finest book in the world 

















































































































6 YOUTHS COMPANION. 
aa _ EES 
« But,” said Fanny to William when he | ature which are essential to a good edu-|been than of her companions, in gaining| The time of evening prayers with Mrs. 
had done reading, “we must prepare|cation, at an early age; the other went|the renown of being the first player| Gray and Anna, was that night a happy resolv 
something to amuse my cousin Mary |to school as a matter of course, was a|among them. ‘ Oh,” said Ellen Stone,|season. Her little girl, Mrs. Gray be- to the 
when she comes. What shall we do?” |merry companion for her schoolmates, |**I should think Anna Gray might play | lieved, had been truly guided, in a good wean 
“‘ You need not be uneasy about that,” | went tolerably well through all her les-| well; her mother learns her every day;|degree, by the spirit of her text; and India 
said Mr. Allwyn; “she will be glad|sons, and entertained a particular fancy | and she has a great deal better ball than| with new confidence, did she commend ly -m 
enough to get among the trees and the|for her instructress on the piano forte.|any of the rest.” “ Why Ellen Stone,”|her, in their evening devotions, to their did s« 
flowers. She will want no other amuse-|The parents of Mary were in good cir-|said Anna, and just then came the little| Heavenly Father. The text for the pre- had t 
ment.” cumstances, as the phrase goes, those of|verse to mind, a soft answer turneth| ceding day, and the further effort of little vena 
“There is one thing, though, that I} Carry, as she was familiarly called, were |away wrath. And although Anna wished | Ann, shall perhaps, hereafter be sketched to Ca 
should like to do, and that papa has half|affluent. Mary had been accustomed, to|very much to say, that it was very seldom | for the perusal of my little readers. whiel 
promised us,” said William, and he said| perform the duties of a housekeeper, |she used her ball at home; and even more : Lita he sa 
something in a low voice to Fanny. Carry had “ never swung the keys at her|to say that her ball was not so good as == portu 
“OQ! yes,” cried Fanny, clapping her| girdle.” They attended the same school, |any one of the other girls ; and that Ellen THE NURSERY — 
hands. “That is just the thing, if papa|and as Mary was of a very respectable | was two years older than hefself, beside ; : But | 
will only give us leave.” What this thing|family, the girls were allowed to asso-|yet she checked it all; and the game then UNCLE SAM, thing 
was we will tell in the next number. ciate with each other. Mary had heard|taking a new form, Ellen and herself|se tHanxkruL EVEN FOR DISAPPOINTMEN = 
S.S. A. |the dialogue which we have narrated, but| were as good friends as ever before. s id le 8 =a. turne 
- —— |was assiduously employed in knitting a) Just before recess closed, Ellen stoop- Pens yess ny to his nephews and ed, 8 
RELIGION. pair of hose for a poor child who lived in| eq to take -up a ball from beneath her| were expecting t ae when the — 
her“immediate neighborhood. ‘Say,|feet. It was a poor ball, any one might| put ae “= = a e a walk with him, and 
Written for the Youth's Companion. | Mary,” cried the lively girl, “* How would | see; and must be used with skill, to af-| which tu et ayn by the weather, that | 
THE REPLY. you choose to die?” Mary locked upon | ford much pleasure. ‘ Whose poor ball| were to aa ner ~ » rs sr pli veer 
FOUNDED ON FACT. the smiling faces which surrounded her, | js this,” said Ellen, as she tried in vain| and uncle mi ig into the country ; “¢ 
: ._|all eager to hear her answer, and in a| that it might bound. ‘It is mine,” said as to have shown them the a gre 
A group of boys and girls was making mild and resolute tone replied, “1 would | Anna Gray ** And is this the one por Eiiayects, and talked to them whous We — 
“7 at a party given by one of their die the death of the righteous, and may | played wich PF “A - 7 | rees, and the flowers, and the birds, for 
panions. The evening had been 3 has playe ? ny . won é€ game: | which they might see while th oint 
: “1. my last end be like his. and it was I that said, it was only b o they were P 
passed in a manner familiar to all who} “, <3 ded the littl bl _ y because | out. But the weather was not favor- than! 
have lively recollections of similar fes- Fe ° ence nerre - Lg’ _ assembly | you had the best ball.” Just then the| able, and the young folks were disap- se] 
tive scenes, and as the hour for retiring 4 4 aig ” A - a thei . a recess closed, and no more could now be| pointed; and though they did not - did r 
grew near, one of the little ones chanced “oie ” a ton nig" Pe sae t ve | said. much, their countenances expressed their be tk 
to speak of the death of a playmate who 7 se gp - — eget every other inci-} Anna had not walked far, as she re-| feelings; so uncle Sam said to them ™ 
at their last gathering, was full of gaiety lent nomena wit ~_ ee pe turned from school that day, before she|« Be thankful for anuey Cine, ven 6 ’ ne 
and glee. ‘I would not like to die as Lan. Pence par aging e reply cs Mary | overtook her brother James. He had | disappointments.” ” F right 
she did,” said Ann Murray, “for mother eavitt was fresh in the memory en had somewhat of a bad day. Two ofhis| « Nay, uncle Sam,” said one of the the « 
said she did not have her senses at all for _*.__ | sums were wrong, and he had lost beside, | «« we know we should be thankful fo. Prov 
nearly half a day.” ‘And she was in the head of his class. And this he should | good things; but is it not enough to om what 
dreadful pain from the hour that she was MORALITY. have borne in good part, and have made patient when we are disappointed?” . toge' 
taken sick until she died,” said Caroline the best of it; striving by his increased | Uncle Sam. was now getting old. H and 
White. “ And I never saw any one grow Written for the Youth’s Companion. | diligence soon to have regained his form-| had travelled a good deal in he rae hae iden 
so poor and thin in so short a time in my| A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY |r place ; but instead of this, he seemed | worked hard; he had seen much ae h of a 
life,” added little Betty Gray. “ Well WRATH. to have lost all his usual cheerfulness and|had read much; and as he hed cach e faith 
now Betty, I want to ask you something} This was the verse little Anna Gray good humor. Anna in all the gaiety of| been accustomed to think about what he wall 
said Carry White, and the pretty ques-|had just read from the beautiful Bible, her childish heart, ran to meet him; but| saw, and what he read, he had now a orde 
tioner cast a searching glance into Betty’s | which was her birth-day gift, toher kind he received her with a most distant tone;| good many thoughts stored up in his thin; 
face. “If you had to die at a certain|mother. They were seated in the little ‘Anna, you need not run every day af-|mind. And though he loved von uiet appt 
time, and were to choose the manner of| breakfast room of Mrs. Gray. Anna sat ter me, I can walk home alone.” «Why sometimes, yet he was not selfish sid ill- T 
your death, what kind of death would you| upon a footstool beside her mother, as James,” said Anna, “have not walked tempered. He liked to have the chil- uncl 
prefer?” ‘Oh dear!” replied Betty,|she used every morning todo. For after|fVer 5° long before with you; and oh| dren about him, and to walk with them forg 
“I donot know.” “Tell her you had|the morning prayers with the whole James, may I go with you down to the | and talk to them; and though he could ing. 
rather be shot,” interposed. little Ned |household, and her father’s parting kiss | Store before I go home? And perhaps|not put his old head on their youn liste 
Clinton, ‘for then you do not feel it, and |to his only little girl, until the dinner | ¥° 8" — back with father, that will shoulders, yet he often tried to put seas then 
beside all brave men had rather die so,” | hour should bring him home again, it was be good ! **No, Anna, I am going | of his thoughts into their minds, and thus awa 
and the little fellow proudly added, “ If|the first employment of Anna, to read a straight home; and don’t you walk so | as he said, to make them a present of the up, 
I live long enough, I mean to be a sol-|chapter with her mother’s aid, from her slow ; come faster, Anna.” Anna was| experience that he had often paid a good tiful 
dier and not fear muskets.” “But that|own book. The morning that the book |"°W somewhat sad; she walked on si-| price for. So, on the morning in ies. seer 
would be a very cruel death to be shot at | was given, Anna had commenced to read, lently for a few steps, then again she |tion, when they looked rather Pain pres 
by a file of men; you make my blood |and she had now reached the verse which spoke, ‘* what is it James, makes you s0 | because they could not spend thelr rer The 
cold by speaking so, Ned. No, if 1 were|we have named: a soft answer turneth to-day?” “ Makes me so,” said James; | day as they expected, he endeavored to — 
to choose I would jump overboard, be-|away wrath. Here Mrs. Grey stopped “Tam the same now that I ever was.” | make them satisfied, by telling them to * he 
cause nobody jis hurt by drowning, and |her little girl,a moment. ‘And now, But to Anna, he was very unlike her|be thankful even for disappointments and 
they never know anything after the water | Anna, will you think of this verse to-day? usually kind and happy brother. Her| And when they said they thought he was 7 
is over them.” The opinion of many lit-|and be sure when you are with your lit- | Verse was again remembered; but she| carrying matters rather too far he told disa 
tle girls who had gathered round to hear |tle mates at school, and all the time when seemed not to know exactly in what way |them a true story about a captain of a terd 
the conversation coincided perfectly with | you are at home, to give a very soft and at should now be used. ‘She thought, ship, both to explain his meaning, and to tree 
Betty Gray’s, and she looked triumphant- | kind answer to all the questions you shall perhaps if she walked beside him very | prove that he was right. , and 
ly at her interrogator as if satisfied she|hear.” ‘* Oh, mother, I will learn it for still, that would be a soft answer. The| The name of this captain was Cleve- is n 
had given the right answer. ‘ Well,’|my verse to-day ; and what a little, easy walk home was long, and before they |land; and he sailed from America to can 
said Harry Windsor, “I think that I|verse itis. 1 can say it now; a soft an- reached it, Anna’s gentle and quiet beha-| France, (about fifty years ago ) with a you 
should rather jump off the top of Bunker |swer—a soft answer.” *'I'urneth away viour seemed to soften the tumult of her | small cargo, to trade with it wat por poi 
Hill Monument, or from some high stee-| wrath,” said Mrs. G. “‘and do you know, brother’s feelings, and ot the close, he ing an honest penny, to take aaah bland rait 
ple, for falling so swiftly through the air|Anna, what that part means?” ‘ Does had become quite like himeelf. than he left home with. In France he for 
would make me lose my breath, and I |it mean, mother, that a soft, kind answer Anna Gray had a little spot in her | bartered for another cargo, worth more to a 
should never know when [ struck.” will make every body else kind?” « Al-|mother’s garden, which she called her | him than the one he had taken and sail- dre 
Children are easily persuaded to alter|most so, Anna; and if my little girl will |own; and although she could not tend|ed with it to the Cape of Good Hope “ 
their opinions when a new idea is advanc-|try to-day herself, she will see how little, and take the care of it, yet its flowers, as | There he traded again, and again Aras.ces “in 
ed, and they who had so eagerly respond-| very little of wrath, as her verse says, | one after one they came peeping forth | ed the value of his stock. He then sail- be | 
ed to the decision of Betty Gray, now |there will be in those around her.” were hers, and at her own disposal. | ed with this to the islands between India ful 
agreed that Harry Windsor’s mode of| When Anna had closed her customary Just before the close of the day on which |and China, and by trading at Batavia = 
dying was far theeasiest. ‘And if I had | engagements with her mother, it was the | her verse was learned, she visited the |then belonging to the Dutch, he made 
got to choose the manner of my death,” |time for school. Her reading book, she|place, “‘and to bid them,” she said,| another advance. He then heard that nae 
said Ann Murray, “I would be biown up| had placed the night before in the basket |‘‘good-night.” But her happy face |there was an American vessel at Canton A! 
in a steamboat, for that would be instan-|her Uncle Edward had given her, and it changed, and became very sad as she!in China, whose captain wanted a first 
taneous, and I could not guess it was to| was not long before she was all prepared found the one little bud, upon her cun-| mate; and he thought if he could obtain 7 
happen.” ‘To this some objected, and|to leave her home. Her little verse was | ning bush broken from the stalk, and | the situation, he would sell his own ves- h 
would perhaps have given their reasons, |still in mind, and she went out quietly, hanging loosely beside it. And there'sel and cargo, and take in a stock of z 
but Carry White almost instantly pro-|repeating it again and again. Soon|was Rover, James’s beautiful dog, was! goods from China, and go home with “ 
posed to ascertain what Nancy Leavitt|however, two or three of her school- going from the garden gate, the occasion ' them in ‘the Ontaria,” where he would we 
thought, and all ran with her to the cor-| mates met upon their way, and very hap- of all her grief. have his passage free of expense, and Me 
ner where Nancy was seated. pily and pleasantly, they all reached their Rover had often been the subject of! leave to take his cargo at a small frei ht- 
Nancy Leavitt and Caroline White |teacher’s room. Anna’s affectionate caress; but she pass-| age; so that he expected to be in Aaeit a 
were of the same age, nearly fifteen; but} When recess came, there were many ed him by now, and almost began to wish | ca all the sooner, and a much richer man ‘oy 
their dispositions were dissimilar, owing little groups, scattered all around; each Rover could die; but once more the verse | than when he left. So he made haste to pe 
in a great degree probably, to the differ. {engaged with their sports. Some with —it again was heard, a soft answer turn-| get to Canton; but when he arrived there QA 
ence in the care bestowed on their edu-|their battledors, more with their balls;|eth away wrath; and the little girl gen-| he was disappointed ; the captain had en- aif 
cation by their parents. The one was|two or three with their skipping ropes, |€rously giving it extension and applica-| gaged a first mate only the day before le 
taught to regard most strictly the injunc-|and quite a number were engaged in talk. tion, turned back to Rover, and even mid | Well, what does he do, but make the best ih 
tions of the gospel; at the same time she| Anna was among those who were playing | her tears, welcomed him with her usual | of it?’ He exchanges his cargo for suita- - 
was instructed in those branches of liter-|ball. More successful had she thus far | kindness. ble articles for another kind of trade. He alt 
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resolved to run across the Pacific Ocean | 
to the north-west coast of America, and 
barter his cargo for the skins which the 
Indians there collect, and which general- 
ly sell at Canton for a good profit. He. 
did so, and soon disposed of all that he 
had taken for the purpose, and filled his 
vessel with skins, and returned with them 
to Canton, where he sold them at a price 
which made him richer than he was when 
he sailed from the port, and with the op- 
portunity, therefore, of purchasing a more 
valuable cargo for the market at home. 
But this was not all. One of the first 
things he heard was, that ‘‘ the Ontario,” 
the vessel in which he wished to have re- 
turned with the property he had acquir- 
ed, soon after she left Canton, met with 
a storm, in which she went to the bottom 
and crew and cargo all were lost. So 
that his disappointment was the means of 
saving both property and life, as well as 
of giving him the opportunity of realizing 
a greater profit. ‘ Now, children,” said 
uncle Sam, “ would it have been enough 
for him to be patient under the disap- 
pointment? Was it not also matter for 
thankfulness?” 

‘¢ But then; uncle,” was the reply, ‘he 
did not know beforehand that he would 
be the better for it.” 

«© No,” said uncle Sam, ‘‘he did not; 
but when a Christian man resolves to do 
right, and to persevere in duty, leaving 
the disposal of his affairs in the hand of 
Providence, he is justified in believing 
what he cannot see. ‘All things fjwork 
together for good to them that love God;” 
and in reference to the mysteries of Prov- 
idence, as well as to the invisible realities 
of another world, we must “walk by 
faith, and not by sight.” And if we thus 
walk, knowing that all our “steps are 
ordered of the Lord,” we shall “in every 
thing give thanks,” and therefore in dis- 
appointments.” 

The children spent the day with their 
uncle, and spent it so pleasantly that they 
forgot the disappointment of the morn- 
ing. They looked at his curiosities, and 
listened to his stories, and it was time for 
them to go home almost before they were 
aware. The weather had then cleared 
up, and the evening sun shone-very beau- 
tifully ; and some of the clouds, which 
seemed to rest on the western horizon, 
presented a rich and glorious spectacle. 
The children quite enjoyed their home- 
ward walk. ‘Look, uncle,” they said, 
“how green the grass is, and the bushes 
and trees smell so sweetly.” 

“Yes,” said uncle Sam, “ the rain that 
disappointed you has done all this. Yes- 
terday the grass was dry and brown, the 
trees looked as if they were withering, 
and the very ground was thirsty. There 
is no telling how much good has been 
caused by the heavy shower that kept 
you in doors this morning. The disap- 
pointment has passed away, and to the 
rain that occasioned it you are indebted 
for all the additional pleasure which you 
now enjoy. What say you, my chil- 
dren?” 

**O, uncle Sam,” was the ready reply, 
“in future we will endeavor not only to 
be patient in disappointments, but thank- 
ful for them.”—S. S. Advocate. 
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A TEACHER'S RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 

W. F. F. who died in this city in 
the year 1839, was early sent to the Sun- 
day School, having been taught when 
very young to read the Bible and other 
books of a moral or devotional cast. 
Much pains were taken by his pious pa- 
rents to bring him up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. While he en- 








rious impressions, yet he could seldom be 
persuaded to speak upon the subject to 
any one. 

But after ‘pain and sickness had worn 
upon him for many months, he was more 
forward to tell me how he felt about the 
concerns of his soul. He was very fond 
of the Sunday School, studied his lessons 
well, and took great delight in always be- 
ing in his place, and in answering prompt- 
ly the questions on the lesson. But it is 
my purpose to speak more particularly 
of the last of his short life. For nearly 
three years his bodily suffering was sel- 
dom intermitted, and his medical treat- 
ment for much of the time was unusually 
severe. During the first two years he 
found great relief from reading, and the 
books he chose were of a spiritual kind, 
often from our Sunday School library. 
His pain was sometimes extreme ; and 
after the paroxysms were over, he would 
return to his books with great eagerness 
and would ofien read much in the night 
while stretched upon his bed. Reading 
had the effect to divert his mind from his 
bodily sufferings, and as he had a very 
retentive memory, he was always able to 
relate the principal thoughts a given book 
contained. He was ever ready to listen 
to religious instruction, and appeals to 
him to seek the Saviour as his only sure 
refuge, were often listened to with tears. 
I once asked him whether he did not 
think he should love the Sunday School 
better than he used to do, if he got able 
to attend itagain. He replied: ‘ Before 
I was sick I did not love the Sunday 
School as I do now; if I could only get 
there, I think I should improve the Sab- 
bath better than I did before; O, I am 
sure 1 should try to do better, I should 
try to be better.” 


By great effort he was able to attend 
the School two or three times, the sum- 
mer previous to his death. Once return- 
ing from the school, he said to his moth- 
er, “I am sorry that the teacher did not 
talk more to me today.” At another 
time, he said, ‘*the teacher talked to me 
to day,”’ and appeared pleased that I had 
spoken pointedly to him upon the salva- 
tion of his soul. His extremely emaciat- 
ed appearance, the last day he was there, 
will long be remembered, as he left the 
school, being unable to remain until it 
closed. We felt that it was probably the 
last time that he could see the place he 
loved so well. 

I questioned him several times about 
his spiritual state, and asked him if he 
had any evidence that his sins were for- 
given, and that he had a new heart? To 
such questions, he would answer that he 
was afraid of trusting in his own strength, 
and that he ardently desired to trust 
alone in Jesus as his only Saviour. He 
said it appeared to him to be an awful 
thing to be deceived about the salvation 
of the soul. 

I once asked him if he was in the hab- 
it of daily prayer. He answered that 
during the day time, he always found it 
difficult to collect his thoughts, as he 
wished, but he continued, * when all the 
family have retired for the night, and I 
am left alone, it is then I find delight in 
prayer; and this makes me hope that I 
am different from what I once was;” yet 
he was afraid that he was not quite right. 

Not long before his death I asked him 
if he thought he would not like to attend 
church better than he did when he was 
well? ‘QO, yes,” said he with much emo- 
tion, ‘I certainly would; when I used to 
go to church, I was so careless of hearing 
that I often fell asleep; but nowif I could 
only get there, O! I know I could not 
sleep.” I can never forget his earnest- 
ness, and the expression of his counte- 
nance as he said these words. I said to 





joyed health he was fond of play,—of a 
sportive and lively disposition, and like 
almost all of that temperament, it was 
difficult to confine his attention for any 
length of time to serious things. He was 
always diffident, and backward to speak 
of his feelings on the subject of religion; 


him, your feelings are now like David’s 
when he so ardently desired to enter into 
the court of the Lord. His soul was at 
this time indeed athirst for God. I was 
frequently with him during the last week 
of his life, but he was not able to con- 
verse much on account of great difficulty 





although he was often evidently under se- 





of breathing. He often expressed a will- 


ingness and sometimes a great desire to 
depart. He bore his sufferings with 
much patience and resignation. 

He requested his parents to present to 
me after his death a beautiful little col- 
lection of hymns and sacred poetry, a 
memento which I highly prize. A stanza 
was marked in the book as peculiarly ex- 
pressive of his situation and feelings, the 
last of a hymn entitled, ‘ Wrestling 
Jacob ;” 

“Tame as I am, I take the prey, 
fiell, earth and sin, with ease o’ercome ; 

I leap for joy, pursue my way, 

And as a bounding hart fly home ; 

Through all eternity to prove 

Thy nature and thy name is love.” 

His funeral was attended by his Sunday 
School classmates who followed after the 
mourners in procession. His death made 
a deep and solemn impression on their 
minds, and I doubt not as we committed 
his ‘dust to dust” we each felt to say, 
“Jet me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.” 

[Episcopal Recorder. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








GRNEROSITY,. 


There are: many children who think, 
that if we are to be generous, it is neces- 
sary tobe rich. They are mistaken ; to 
be truly generous we must learn to deny 
ourselves for the sake of doing good to 
others. Perhaps you will better under- 
stand my meaning by reading the follow- 
ing story. 

Mary Sandford was a steady, good-hu- 
mored little girl, about twelve years of 
age; she was not, by any means, what 
people would have considered a pretty 
child; but her clear open countenance, 
generally beaming with smiles, showed 
the cheerful contentment of her mind. 

The parents of littke Mary were poor, 
so that it was only with the greatest care 
and contriving, that they could manage 
to maintain their family. 

Mary lived in a very humble cottage. 
| Excepting the penny, which Mary regu- 
larly gave every month to the Missionary 
Society, she had seldom. any money 
which she could call Ler own, and yet 
Mary was really a generous little girl; 
she had a sincere desire to be useful and 
to do good to others. 

I will relate to you the manner in which 
Mary spent a single day. 

Early one pleasant spring morning she 
awoke, and after hastily looking around 
her, she crept softly out of the bed, and 
began quickly to dress herself; being 
careful to make as little noise as she pos- 
sibly could, that. she might not disturb 
her little sister, who lay fast asleep beside 
her. After praying, Mary reached her 
work-box, and soon her little fingers were 
‘pasily employed. 

But you will wonder what work Mary 
could have to do at such an early hour. 
T will tell you. Some kind friends had 
given her a nice piece of print to make a 
bag, and while the delighted girl was ex- 
amining her treasures, she noticed the 
downcast countenance of ker little sister, 
who stood silently, yet earnestly gazing 
upon the smart present; and then Mary 
heartily wished that there had been two 
pieces. 

But wishing was not likely to procure 
another, and so Mary then thought that 
she would try to do without it herself, 
and let Lucy have it instead. It is true, 
that when she looked at the pretty pat- 
tern as she folded it up, and put it away, 
she felt half inclined to keep it herself. 
She did not, however, say a word to Lu- 
cy about her intended plan; because she 
thought she would get up early in the 
morning and make the bag, and then sur- 
prise her sister as soon as she awoke, by 
telling her that it was meant for her. 
She could not forbear looking anxiously 
round every few minutes, being fearful 
lest the little sleeper should open her 
eyes before the important secret was 
ready to be revealed. Fortunately this 
was not the case, for the string was run 








in, and the last stitch neatly placed, just 
as the clock struck six; and, at the same 
time, little Lucy hastily opened her eyes, 
but immediately closed them, and seem- 
ed much disposed to go asleep again. 
Mary was too impatient to permit this; 
so she held up the intended present, ea- 
gerly exclaiming, ‘‘ Look up, Lucy, and 
see what a nice bagI have made for you.” 

The very mention of the word * bag” 
seemed to rouse the sleepy Lucy. Ineed 
scarcely tell you how pleased she was; 
and as Mary looked at the bright and 
happy countenance of her little sister, she 
felt glad to think she had denied herself. 

Mary then hastened down stairs, to 
light the fire and to sweep the house ; for 
her mother had not long recovered from 
a very severe illness, and was still very 
weak and unable to do any hard work. 
As soon as Mary had finished her break- 
fast, she was obliged to leave her mother, 
as she was engaged the greater part of 
the day in taking care of some neighbor’s 
children. Mary was a very careful little 
girl; and I assure you she felt great 
pleasure at the end of the week, when 
she was able to bring home a little money 
to her mother, as the fruits of her own 
work. 

The morning passed away, and Mary 
returned home to dinner; but while she 
was placing her hand upon the latch of 
the door, she noticed a pale, sickly look- 
ing child sitting on the step at the next 
house, and then she remembered having 
heard that the family were in great dis- 
tress, and scarcely had any food to eat; 
and she thought to herself, “I will give 
that poor little girl part of my dinner.” 
Mary did not, however, say any thing 
about this resolution, until her dinner 
was placed before her, consisting of a 
small piece of bacon and, plenty of vege- 
tables; and then she quietly asked her 


tents of her plate with her little destitute 
neighbor; which request was readily 
granted. Mary then hastened to call the 
little hungry child, and invite ber to par- 
take of some dinner; and the tears stood 
in her eyes as she noticed the thankful 
little girl eagerly devouring the food which 
was given her. 

In theafternoon, as Mary was walking 
homeward, her attention was attracted 
by an unusual display of nice things in a 
pastry cook’s shop. Although it was sel- 
dom that she felt discontented with her 
situation in life, yet she could not help 
wishing, as she lingered at the gay win- 
dow, that she sometimes had a little 
money which she could spend upon these 
tempting articles. 

For a moment Mary felt tempted to 
repine, but she tried to think that God, 
who knew what was best for her, had 
placed her in lowly circumstances. As 
with alightened heart she quickened her 
pace, she noticed a lady who was walking 
at some distance from her, accidentally 
drop a black silk bag on the pavement. 
Mary instantly picked it up, and over- 
taking the lady, returned the unmissed 
article to its owner, who thanked the lit- 
tle girl for her attention, and, at the same 
time, offered her some halfpence; but 
Mary replied, ‘I am glad that I saw the 
bag, ma’am ; butI do not want to be paid 
for doing what is right.” The lady smil- 
ed at the open and independent spirit 
which the little girl manifested, and said, 
‘*You must accept this then as a gift 
from me, my dear ;” placing at the same 
time, sixpence in her hand, and walking 
quickly away, before Mary had time to 
make any reply. Surprised and delight- 
ed, she ran home, and told her mother 
about it, and put the money into her lap; 
but Mrs. Sanford, as she gazed on the 
pleased and animated countenance of het 
daughter, said, ‘You have been a very 
industrious litte girl lately, Mary, so you 
shall have the money to spend as you like 
best.” 

Mary thanked her mother; but, instead 
of dropping her money, as she usually 
did, into a little box which stood on the 





mantel-piece, (the contents of which were 


mother to permit her to share the con- — 
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to aid in procuring her clothes,) she im- 
mediately left the cottage, and proceed- 
ed with a brightened face to the pastry 
cook’s. “To the pastry cook’s!” my 
little readers will exclaim; ‘‘is it possi- 
ble that Mary can squander her money in 
such a foolish manner, while her parents 
were very poor, and some little neighbors 
around her were almost famishing for 
want of necessary food?” 

If you wait a minute, I shall be able to 
give you a satisfactory explanation. 

Mary knew that her mother was very 
weak, and that her sickly appetite often | 
shrunk from the plain homely fare which | 
was set before her; and she had noticed 
some very nice tea cakes in the window, 
which she thought her mother would be 
able to enjoy; so, instead of procuring 
any sweetmeats for herself, the generous 
little girl spent a portion of her money in 
procuring nice tea cakes for her mother. 
Mrs. Sanford was pleased with the kind 
and attentive behaviour of her little girl, 
and she afterwards declared, that she had 
not relished any thing so much for a long 
time. 

When Mary retired to the room for the 
night, she felt humble, grateful, and hap- 
py; humble, when she remembered that 
she could not of herself perform one sin- 
gle good action; grateful to God for the 
many mercies which she enjoyed, and 
happy that she had been enabled to deny 
herself, and in some small degree, to ben- 
efit those around her. 

If you have been interested with this 
simple story of little Mary, if you have 
admired her self-denying and generous 
conduct, [ hope you will “‘go and do 
likewise.”—London Child’s Companion. 
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A HEATHEN TEMPLE, 


We presume there are very few, even among 
the youngest, of the readers of the Companion, 
who do not know something of the wonderful 
history of the Sandwich Islands. The people 
who inhabit those islands are now enjoying the 
blessings of religious instruction—of Sabbath 
Schools, of the preaching of the Gospel, and of 
reading the Holy Bible in their own language. 
But once it was not so. Twenty-five years ago, 
the natives of the Sandwich Islands were de- 
graded and wicked savages. They went with- 
out clothing, and lived in the meanest huts, and 
more like brutes than human beings. They 
were quarrelsome, and constantly at war with 
each other. Their country, in the language of 
Scripture, was “full of the habitations of cruel- 
ty.”. They knew not God, and had never heard 
of the blessed Saviour. They worshipped idols 





of wood and stone, and were poor benighted 
heathen. The great change in the habits of 
these people, and in the character of their na- 
tion, has been brought about by the kind and 
benevolent efforts of the Missionaries, who were 
willing to deny themselves the comforts of a 
home in this favored land, and go to those dis- 
tant islands and make the people acquainted 


with the love of Christ, who died for them as 
well as for us. God has blessed the labors of 
the missionaries so much, that the Sandwich Is- 
lands now appear like a civilized nation. The 
idols are abolished and destroyed—the true God 
is worshipped—and schools and churches, and 
other signs of Christian civilization are seen in 
all parts of the islands. 

The idols which the Sandwich Islanders wor- 





which we intend to put into the Companion, 


perhaps next week—to show the effects of hea- 


sents what was called a Heiau, in which these 
idol images were placed and worshipped. The 
heiaus, or temples, were commonly erected upon 
hills, or near the sea, and were very conspicu- 
ous objects. They were built of loose stones, 
put together carefully and with a great deal of 
labor, so as to form strong walls. They had no 
covering, and might be called enclosures, 
Sometimes they were more than 200 feet long, 
and 100 wide, with walls 12 feet thick, and per- 
haps 20 feet high. The chief’s idol was put in 
a particular part of the heiau, and surrounded by 
a great number of other idols. A small frame 
of wicker work stood in the centre, in the form 
of a column, (as may be seen in the picture,) 
and hollow, and in this the priest stationed him- 
self, when he wished to consult his idol god- 
When these places were built, there were some- 


times human victims offered up in sacrifice, to 


celebrate the occasion. 
the heiaus still remain. The picture represents 
one which existed in 1788, when Capt. Cook 
first discovered the island. 
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A Noble Act, 

Captain, afterwards Sir David Baird, having 
been taken prisoner by Hyder Ally, a great In- 
dian chief, was, with other British officers thrown 
into prison. The wounds he had received were 
not merely uhhealed, but ina state which threat- 
ened mortification, and his general health was 
rapidly declining. When he and his compan- 
ions had languished some time in confinement, 
one of Ally’s officers appeared, bearing with 
him fetters weighing nine pounds each, which 
were intended for the unhappy prisoners. To 
resist was useless; they therefore submitted. 
On the officer coming to the captain, one of his 
companions sprang forward, and urged the 
cruelty of fettering limbs still festering with 
wounds, from one of which a ball had been re- 
cently extracted, and stated that death was like- 
ly to follow such treatment. The reply was, 
“that as many fetters had been sent as there 
were prisoners, and that they must all be put 
on.” Then said the noble advocate of his 
wounded friend, “Put a double pzir on me, so 
that Captain Baird may be spared wearing 
them.” This moved the officer, a delay arose, 
the irons were dispensed with, and the captive 
in the dungeon of Seringapatam was spared to 
become its conqueror, and, for a time, its master. 


—_——_—~———— 
The Christian’s Reply. 


A horse happening to stray into the road, a 
neighbor of its owner put the animal into the 


pound, and soon after meeting him, he told him 
what he had done, and added “ And next time! 
catch him in the road,I will do so again.” 


“ Neighbor,” replied the owner of the horse, “1 
looked out of my window in the night, not long 
since, and saw your cattle in my meadows, and 
I drove them out, and shut them in your yard; 
and next time they stray, in this manner, I will 
do so again.” Struck with a reply so truly 
Christian, the man liberated the horse, and paid 
the charges himself.— Youth’s Friend. - 
—— 
An Indian’s Illustration of Scripture, 


Some years ago one of the preachers of the 
Mohegan Indians, near Norwich, in Connec- 
ticut, was preaching on the language of Solo- 
mon, ‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.’ To illustraite his 
subject, and enforce the duty of benevolence, 
he related a circumstance connected with his 
early days, as follows: ‘A certain man was 
going from Norwich to New London with a 
oaded team; on attempting to ascend the hill 
where Indian lives, he found his team could not 
draw the load; he came to Indian, and got him 
to help him with his oxen. After he had got 
up, he asked what there was to pay. Indian 
told him to do as much for somebody else, 

Some time afterwards, Indian wanted a ca- 
noe; he went up Shetucket river, found a tree 
and made him one.—When he had got it done, 


went to a man, and offerd him all the money he 
had, if he would goand draw it to the river for 
After get- 
ing it to the river, Indian offerd to pay him, 
* No,’ said the man; ‘ don’t you recollect, so long 
ago, helping a mau up the hill by your house?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Well I am tlie man, take your canoe ahd 


im. -The man said he would go. 


gohome. So J fiud it after many days.” 
——>—_——— 


A Pious Mother. 


. ‘ : It is said that in the hand of one of the mum- 
shipped were strange and frightful looking ob- mies found ina pyramid, was discovered a bul- 
jects. We have pictures of some of them, , bous root, which being placed in the earth, grew 

land bloomed a beautiful but unknown flower, 
after having been buried for many hundred 
— ‘ So may the good seed of God spring up 
thenish ignorance. The picture above repre- | after many years. We mention a case in point. 


years. 


prentice, he had to do errands for the others; one 
partof which was to procure spirits, of which they 
drank every day, But he never drank any ; and 
the others used to Jaugh at him and ridicule him, 
because, as they said, he had not manhood enough 
to drink rum. Under their abuse he then often 
retired and vented his grief in tears. But now 
every one of those apprentices, except himself, 
is a drunkard, or in a drunkard’s grave. He isa 
sober man ; the owner of a large estate, which he 
has acquired by his industry ; has many workmen 
in his employ, all living on the plan of absti- 
nence from the use of spirits. 
— 

Punctuality in a Sabbath School Teacher, 

Last sabbath, in one of our sabbath schools in 
this city,a scholar came hurrying toward the libra- 
rian, saying, “* My teacher is sick.” ‘ How do 


Some years since, a venerable old man, upwards | ¥°U know he is sick ?”’ said the librarian. « Why, 
of one hnndred years old, was the subject of said the boy. “ I know he is, else he would be 


converting grace inan American State. The 
cause of his conversion was hearing a text of 
scripture which his pious mother had taught him 


in England, one hundred years before! 
“ Though seed lie buried long 1n dust, 
It shan't deceive our hope ; 
The precious grain shall ne’er be lost, 
For grace insures the crop.” 
———@———_. 


What a Youth may Do. 
A member of a Bible-class in the city of- 





who isalso occasionlly employed as a teacher, 
oor family and found the mother and 
The 
husband and father was an abandoned drunkard. 
He persuaded him to take the pledge of total ab- 
i He also took the eldest child (a boy 


visited a 
several of the children sick and in want. 


stinence. 
of about twelve years of age) to his own mother’s 
chouse—had him warmly clothed—got a place for 
him in a drug-store, and brought him to Sunday- 
school. On last Sunday this boy came to the 
youth who had ben instrumental of so much good 


The ruins of some of} io him and his parents, with gladness in his coun- 


tenance and said, * O, Mr. 8S. what do you think! 
father has bought a new dress for mother! I 
never thought he would do that.’”’ Both this boy 
and his mother have since become hopefully 
converted.— Youth's Penny Gazette. 
——>—_—_- 
What alittle Boy should do. 

A little boy named Robert, only two years and 
a half old, had ben taught devoutly to kneel down 
and repeat the Lord’s prayer every morning and 
evening. One evening, howeveer, he was put to 
bed by the servent without the ceremony; but 
while she waited in the chamber, expecting to 
have seen him fall asleep, the little fellow sud- 
denly burst into tears, exclaiming, “ Robert not 
kneel down! Charlotte, Robert not kneel down !” 
And so impressed was he with this duty, that he 
did not cease weeping till he was taken out of 
bed, when he knelt by the bed-side, and very 
prettily said his prayers. When he had finished, 
he said with affecting emphasis, ‘* Robert sbould 
kneel down, Charlotte.” 

—_»———. 


Effect of Kindness on Birds. 


I have been not a little interested of late, says 

a writer im the Cong. Journal, by witnessing the 
tameness of several little winter birds which I 
observed about my door-yard. Having seen 
them for several successive days, I at length threw 
them some crumbs of bread, and was delighted 
to see them come so near me, knowing that they 
must be wild birds from the woods. It came to 
my mind, that 1 would try some experiments, 
and see if I could induce them to eat from my 
vand. 
board, and heldit out. They immediately came, 
and lit upon it, and ate it with gladness. I then 
took some crumbs in my hand, and held it out; 
and what was my surprise and joy, when one 
itsmediately flew to my hand, and sat and atc the 
food apparently without the least fear. And now 
every day my little birds come, and meet me at 
the door, and light upon my arms and shoulders, 
and eat crumbs from my hand- _I know not their 
name ; but they sing *“* Chickerdee-dee.”’ 

Sweet little bird, thy stay prolong, 

Sing to me thy “ Chickerdee” song, 

And nothing fear. 
No watchful cat, no bird of prey, 
To catch and bear my pet away, 
Inhabits here. 
Come, light upon my hand, and eat 





These crumbs of bread ; be sure they’re sweet, 


There—that is right. 
Now let me view thy snow-white breast ; 
And what is this that forms thy crest, 
That shines so bright ? 
Dear bird, how cold thy little feet 
Feel to my hand. The wind and sleet 
Will freeze thy toes. 
Those little eyes, how bright thy glee! 
Now sing again “‘ Chickerdee-dee.”’ 
Thcre—there he goes. 
But come again; I'll feed thee more, 
At moru aud eve, till winter's o’er; 
Then thou may’st flee 
To yonder wood ; and build on high 
Thy nest; and rear thy young. Good-by, 
“Chickerdee-dee.”’ 
: daneteaial 


Temperance Anecdote, 


A little boy way put out as an apprentice in a 





he could not get it to the river; accordingly, he 


large establishment, and being the youngest ap- 


I first put some crumbs upon a strip of 


here, for he is always punctual, and is never ab- 
sent. ‘Sabbath school teacher! are you always 
sick when absent from your class? and if absent, 
would your scholars know, at an early hour, that 
you werc sick—or would they not be at all sur- 
prised at your absence ?—Christian Watchman. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE TULIP, THE LILY, AND THE ROSE 
“How darést thou come, thou pale-faced flower, ” 


A gorgerous Tulip said, 
“ And spread thy petals to the gaze, 
So near our chosen bed ? 
“ Hast thou not marked our shining leaves. 
Our colours rich and fair ? , 
And think’st thou in thy simpleness, 
With Tulips to compare ? 
“In beauty, and in grace, we vie, 
F’en with our Queen, the Rose ; 
But thou, a tall, insipid thing, 
Canst no such charms disclose.” 
The Lily heard and answered not, 
Yet smiled in conscious pride. 
Her friend and sister, flowering near, 
A lovely Rose, replied. 


“ Thou heartless, vain, conceited thing, 
Thou gaudy, scentless flower; 

I marvel that thou hast been placed 

So near our royal bower. 

“Thy dashing air, thy flaunting dress. 
May catch the careless eye ; 

But those who know thy want of worth, 

Pass thee unheeded by. 


“ Not so, my gentle lovely frieud, 
The peerless Lily there ; 

She shines in beauty, and she sheds 
Rich fragrance through the air. 


“The bee still finds her choiceat store, 
Within her pectar’d bells; 
And‘every little humming bird 

Of her rare sweetness tells. 

“The poet, when he paints his fiir, 
Does both our charms unite ; 

He gives her cheek the Rose’s glow, 
Her neck, the Lily’s white. 


“ Thus still the Lily and the Rose, 

An equal empire claim ; 

And let no meaner flower presume, 

To emulate our fame.” 8. S.A. 
——¢~———__ 


A BABY’S COMPLAINT. 


Oh, mother, dear mother, no wonder I ery, 
More wonder by far that your baby don't die; 
No matter what ails me—no matter who's here, 
No matter how hungry the * poor little dear,”’ 
No matter if full, or all out of breath, 

She trots me, and trots me, and trots me to death 


I love my dear nurse, but U dread that great knee; 
I like all her talk, but woe unto me! , 

he can’t be contented with talking so pretty, 
And washing, and dressing, and doing her duty; 
And that’s very well, I can bear soap and water. 
But mother, she is an unmerciful troiter ! 


Pretty ladies, I want to look at your faces, 
Pretty cap, pretty fire, let me see how it blazes, 
How can I, my head going bibity bob? 

And she trots me the harder, the harder I sob; 
Oh, mother, do stop her, I’m inwardly sore, 

I hiccup and cry, and she trots me the more, 
Ane talks about “ wind,”’ when tis she makes me 


ache, 
Wish "t would blow her away for poor baby's 
sake! 


Thank godness, I'm still, ho, blessed be quiet! 
i'm glad my dear mother is willing to try it; 
Of foolish old customs my mother ’s no lover, 
And the wisdom of this she can never discover; 
I'll rest me awhile, and just look about, 

And laugh up at Sally, who peeps in and out, 
And pick up some notions as soon as I can, 

To fill my small noddle before I’m a man. 


Oh dear, is that she? Is she coming so soon? 
She’s bringing my diuner with tea cup and spoon 
She'll hold me with one hand, in t’ other the cup, 
And as fast as it’s down, she ’Il just shake it up, 
And thumpity thump with the greatest delight, 
Her heel is going from morning till night. 
All over the house you may hear it, I’m sure, 
Trot—trotting! Just think, what I’m doomed to 
endure! Torry. 
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